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INDIA’S NEHRU 


HE KASHMIR PROBLEM can best 

be explained through an analogy 
which Indian Ambassador Sir Ben- 
egal N. Rau once drew in the UN 
Security Council. He said: 


“The, Island of Cyprus, once un- 
der Turkish suzerainty, is now 
British territory. Nearly 80 per 
cent of the population is Greek; it 
is said that they desire union with 
Greece. So far, the British Gov- 
ernment has not agreed to any 
plebiscite; but suppose it should 
be so generous as to agree to a 
plebiscite under UN auspices. 
Having got this concession, sup- 
pose (if | may make so unlikely 
and unfair a supposition) Greece 
were to move an army into Cyprus 
and occupy half the island for sev- 
eral years, then say, ‘The plebis- 
cite must be held with half the 
island under Greek local authori- 
ties, the British security forces 
must be removed, even the British 
administration must be supplant- 
ed, etc., etc.’ Does anyone doubt 
how Great Britain would view 
such an attitude?” 


This is precisely what has hap- 
pened in Kashmir. 

When power was transferred by 
the British to India and Pakistan 
in 1947, the Princely States, of 
which Kashmir was one, were given 
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the option of joining either India or 
Pakistan. Pakistan coveted Kashmir 
and, in an attempt to force the Ruler 
to accede to her, engineered an in- 
vasion on October 20, 1947, by 
tribesmen from the Frontier and 
Pakistan nationals. The invaders, 
who very nearly captured Srinagar, 
the capital, came through Pakistan 
territory on vehicles supplied by 
Pakistan and led by officers of the 
Pakistan army. The invasion was ac- 
companied by looting and by atroci- 
ties like the sacking of the Christian 
convent at Baramulla and the cold- 
blooded murder of its inmates. 

To save his state from the maraud- 
ers, the Ruler, with the support of 
Kashmir’s chief political organiza- 





IN RECENT WEEKS, the air over the Indian subcontinent has been thick with 
charges and counter-charges between India and Pakistan, perhaps portending 
outbreak of the war that has threatened ever since partition followed the 
departure of the British in 1947. Chief among the bones of contention is 
the disposition of the former Princely State of Kashmir, which both claim. 
Tue New Leaver presents here a statement of the Indian case by K. Bal- 
araman, United States correspondent of the Madras newspaper, the Hindu. 
Next week, we will publish an article from the Pakistani point of view. 








PAKISTAN'S LIAQUAT 


tion, the predominantly Moslem Na- 
tional Conference, sought immediate 
accession to India on October 26, 
1947. Lord Louis Mountbatten, the 
Governor-General of India, granted 
this request the next day and Kash- 
mir legally became part of India. 
However, in accepting the accession, 
the Government of India expressed 
the wish that, once Kashmir had 
been cleared of the invader, and law 
and order restored, its people should 
decide whether to remain joined to 
India or transfer allegiance to Pakis- 
tan. Thus, India voluntarily com- 
mitted itself to submit the accession 
to the people for ratification. 

Indian troops went to the rescue 
of the outnumbered Kashmiri forces. 
Because Pakistan was aiding and 
abetting the raiders, and fearing that 
continuation of this state of affairs 
might lead to war, the Government 
of India, on January 1, 1948, ap- 
pealed to the Security Council. It 
requested that Pakistan persuade the 
raiders to withdraw and that it re- 
frain from giving them any assist- 
ance. Pakistan denied helping the 
invaders and expressed inability to 
prevent the raids. (A Security Coun- 
cil investigation conclusively proved 
that Pakistan was lying.) 

While the Council debated India’s 
complaint, the British Commander- 
in-chief of Pakistan urged his Gov- 
ernment to send its army into Kash- 
mir, alleging that the punitive action 
of Indian forces against the invaders 
threatened Pakistan’s security. A 
glance at the map will show how 
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far-fetched was this contention. In- 
dian troops in Kashmir had only one 
rather tenuous line of communication 
with their bases in India, and this 
could hardly have been used, even if 
India had been so minded, to attack 
Pakistan. 

Pakistani troops poured into Kash- 
mir on May 8, 1948, a fact which 
Pakistan failed to report to the 
Security Council but which the UN 
Mediation Commission discovered 
when it visited the Indian subconti- 
nent. Thus, in addition to assisting 
the invader, Pakistan itself became 
an invader, and a violator of inter- 
national law. 

The fighting continued and, by the 
time the UN Mediation Commission 
could effect a cessation of hostilities 
on December 31, 1948—an event 
brought about on India’s initiative— 
Pakistan had consolidated its posi- 
tion in what is now known as the 
Azad Kashmir area and in the 
sparsely populated mountains in the 
north of the State. 

On August 13, 1948, the UN Com- 
mission adopted a resolution which 
sought to solve the Kashmir problem 
in three stages: (1) a cease-fire; (2) 
atruce during which Pakistan would 
persuade the tribal invaders to with- 
draw and also withdraw its own regu- 
lar forces, while India would with- 
draw the bulk of her forces; and (3) 
the holding of the plebiscite. India 
accepted this resolution on the un- 
derstanding that the defense of the 
area evacuated by the invader should 
revert to the Government of India 
and its administration to the State 
Government of Kashmir; and that 
the enormous body of forces which 
Pakistan had raised and armed in 
the area under her occupation (Azad 
Kashmir) would be disbanded and 
disarmed to ensure the security of 
that locality and to enable refugees 
who had fled from the invaders to 
return home for the plebiscite. Pakis- 
tan rejected these conditions. 

The Commission thereupon re- 
sumed negotiations with India and 
Pakistan, and produced another reso- 
lution on January 5, 1949, providing 
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for the appointment of a Plebiscite 
Administrator who would start func- 
tioning after demilitarization had 
been effected according to the plan 
embodied in the. Commission’s reso- 
lution of August 13. India and Pak- 
istan both accepted this. 

The whole of the Kashmir problem 
hinges on these two resolutions of 
the UN Commission, which constitute 
international agreements solemnly 
entered into by India and Pakistan. 
Once demilitarization is effected and 
the refugees rehabilitated, the stage 
will be set for a plebiscite. All India 
is insisting on is that demilitarization 
become an accomplished fact. Pakis- 
tan, for reasons of her own, is try- 
ing to renege, at the same time cre- 
ating the impression that it is India 
that is trying to back out. Mean- 
while, the Security Council, obviously 
wanting to placate Pakistan, is trying 
to sell India an alternate bill of 
goods. 


THE SITUATION NOW 


The situation today is this: Pakis- 
tan controls about half of Kashmir. 
Approximately three regular Pakis- 
tani divisions are on Kashmir terri- 
tory, plus a formidable body of about 
40 or more “Azad” battalions—the 
equivalent of another three divisions 
—and additional irregular forces in 
the Northern Area. Pakistan makes 
the preposterous claim that it has 
the same right to be in Kashmir, and 
the same right to participate in the 
determination of its future, as India. 
It is being encouraged in its claim 
by the Security Council’s failure to 
express any opinion on India’s orig- 
inal complaint, and by the various 
proposals subsequently made by Gen- 
eral MacNaughton, Sir Owen Dixon 
and others, practically conceding 
Pakistan co-equality with India in 
the Kashmir dispute. Aggressor and 
victim are placed on the same level, 
in contravention of the UN Commis- 
sion’s express assurance that “Pakis- 
tan should have no part in the or- 
ganization and control of the plebis- 
cite or in any other matter of internal 
administration of the State.” 


Pakistan has sown confusion in 
a Security Council anxious to find a 
way out which would please both 
sides, and has built a fabric of lies 
around India’s stand which has re- 
sulted in baseless charges being laid 
at India’s door. Let us examine some 
of these myths. 

Myth No. 1: India is intransigent 
and rejects every proposal made with 
regard to Kashmir. 

The Facts: India has accepted the 
resolutions of August 13, 1948, and 
January 5, 1949, and has repeatedly 
pledged herself to act in accordance 
with them. All the proposals which 
have been made since these two reso- 
lutions (and the accompanying 
written assurances) were accepted, 
have had the effect of either contra- 
dicting them or whittling them down. 
India’s so-called intransigence is 
nothing more than insistence that, 
just as she is willing to abide by her 
pledges, the pledges given to her by 
the UN be also honored fully. 

Myth No. 2: India is blocking a 
plebiscite in Kashmir. 

The Facts: On the contrary, it was 
India that first suggested a plebiscite, 
and did so voluntarily. Kashmir’s 
accession was completely legal and 
Kashmir became part of Indian ter- 
ritory, yet India, confident of being 
upheld, sought popular ratification. 
Only the presence of an invader on 
the soil of Kashmir is obstructing the 
holding of this plebiscite. 

People outside India and Kash- 
mir perhaps do not know that Pakis- 
tan never talked of a plebiscite in 
the early days of the tribal invasion. 
It was only when the invasion mis- 
fired that she became interested. 

Myth No. 3: Kashmir is predom- 
inantly Moslem and therefore belongs 
to Moslem Pakistan, not Hindu India. 

The Facts: Sheikh Abdullah, the 
Prime Minister of Kashmir, is a 
Moslem and his seven-man cabinet 
includes five Moslems. The National 
Conference, of which Abdullah is the 
leader, is also predominantly Moslem, 
and this organization, like Abdullah’s 
government, is completely in favor 
of joining India. 
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Secondly, it is nonsense to say In- 
dia is Hindu. India is a secular state 
which contains 40 million Moslems 
who are there of their own free will, 
as demonstrated by the fact that they 
refused to exercise their option to 
leave India upon partition. It is 
doubtful whether any of them wants 
to migrate to Pakistan today. 

What Kashmir’s status would be if 
she joined Pakistan no one knows, 
because Pakistan, after three years of 
independence, has yet to frame a 
constitution. But an inkling of the 
fate which would be in store for her 
can be had from the disillusioning 
discussions Kashmir leaders had with 
Jinnah, the late founder of Pakistan, 
in the days when Kashmir had not 
decided which Dominion to join. 

Myth No. 4: Kashmir’s accession 
to India is not valid, and is the result 
of a plot between the Hindu Ruler 
and some Hindu leaders in India. 

The Facts: The accession was and 
still is supported by Sheikh Abdul- 
lah, a devout Moslem who is the head 
of the lawful Government of Kash- 
mir. It was accomplished in accord- 
ance with all the requirements of the 
Indian Constitution (which was then 
in force), and accepted on behalf of 
the British Crown by the British Gov- 
ernor-General of India (which was 
then a Dominion). Its validity is im- 
plied in the resolutions of the UN 
Commission, which were supported 
by Pakistan as well as India in 1948. 
If Pakistan really thought the acces- 
sion was invalid, why has it not 
brought the matter before the Inter- 
national Court of Justice? 

It is fantastic to speak of a Hindu 
conspiracy involving the Indian 
Army. Troops were sent after the ac- 
cession to defend Kashmir from 
raiders. At the time, October 27, 
1947, a British Governor-General 
(Lord Mountbatten) and a British 
Supreme Commander (Sir Claude 
Auchinleck) were in office. Does any- 
one believe that these men would 
have joined a Hindu conspiracy? 

Myth No. 5: The Constituent As- 
sembly being convened in Kashmir 
represents an attempt to bypass the 


proposed United Nations plebiscite. 

The Facts: India has given repeat- 
ed assurances that the Constitutent 
Assembly would not decide Kash- 
mir’s future status and that it would 
abide by the UN plebiscite. Further, 
the ultimate decision rests in the 
hands of the Security Council, be- 
cause, even if the Constitutent As- 
sembly, or any other body, ex- 
presses a view on the future status 
of Kashmir, the Council can always 
refuse to accept it. 

Because of the continuing invasion 
of Kashmir by the Pakistan Army, 
the plebiscite has been delayed. Mean- 
while, it is not possible to go on ad- 
ministering the affairs of Kashmir 
without a proper constitution and a 
legislature to which the Executive 
could be made responsible. Sheikh 
Abdullah is accordingly calling a 
Constituent Assembly to frame a con- 
stitution for Kashmir. But the Con- 
stituent Assembly cannot decide the 
question of accession. 


CLOAK FOR APPEASEMENT 


Myth No. 6: India refuses to sub- 
mit the case for arbitration. 

The Facts: The kind of arbitration 
that has been offered to India is 
merely a cloak for appeasement. No 
country which has been invaded 
twice and which, after resisting in- 
vasion, has secured certain assur- 
ances that were not fulfilled, would 
agree to rely on the uncertain judg- 
ment of arbitrators in whose appoint- 
ment the invader is to have a voice. 
The UN Commission’s resolutions 
stipulated that the stages by which 
the bulk of the protecting Indian 
Army is to be withdrawn from Kash- 
mir, as a prerequisite for holding a 
plebiscite, are to be determined by 
agreement between the Commission 
and the Government of India. To 
propose now that these stages should 
be determined, without India’s con- 
sent, by arbitrators in whose ap- 
pointment Pakistan is to have a 
voice, is not only to violate existing 
agreements but also to imperil Kash- 
mir’s security. 

Pakistan has often adduced the 


argument that the possession of Kash. 
mir is vital to her existence whereas 
it is of no use to India. Red China 


considers possession of Korea vital | 


to her existence; that does not mean 
Korea should be handed over to her. 

The question is not whether Pakis. 
tan or India needs Kashmir. It is 
whether Kashmir needs India or 
Pakistan. This is for the people of 
the State to decide and India is 
pledged to abide by their verdict. 

Pakistan is desperately trying to 
line up other Moslem countries to 
back up its claim to Kashmir. Re- 
cently, it tried the stunt of collect. 
ing a million signatures to a scroll 
backing this claim and presenting it 
to the Secretary General of the 
United Nations. Fortunately, the UN 
is adult enough to know how simple 
it is to collect a million signatures 
on any piece of paper. 

Some Pakistan circles are trying 
the bluff of suggesting that Pakistan 
align itself with the Soviet bloc in 
return for a promise to be handed 
Kashmir on a platter. Whatever Pak- 
istan’s feelings may be, one thing 
should be made clear: India will not 
enter into any alliances for the sake 
of Kashmir. The four million people 
of Kashmir are not to be made the 





subject of horse-trading. 

If the problem has become seem- | 
ingly insoluble today, it is largely | 
the fault of the Security Council. 
The Council set up a Commission 
which has drawn up a scheme of de- 
militarization agreed to by both In- 
dia and Pakistan. If it implemented 
that idea, the door would automatic- 
ally be open for the plebiscite. Any 
other suggestions, made with a view 
to appeasing Pakistan—which does 
not like that demilitarization plan— 
are unlikely to be acceptable to India. 

India insists upon a solution based 
on equity and justice and not on ex 
pediency. The Security Council can 
solve the Kashmir tangle tomorrow 
if it will only look for the solution 
in the right place. The solution lies 
in the two resolutions of the UN 
Commission and in its written inter- 
pretations of them. 
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BOHN 


FEW WEEKS AGO, I wrote a col- 
A umn in which I criticized the 
handling of the NAACP convention 
by the Southern papers. Since then, 
I have noticed an interesting point 
about the way the Northern journals 
reported that great Negro gathering. 

Many things were done in that 
convention at Atlanta. The whole list 
of decisions gives an impression of 
statesmanship. The delegates were 
thinking of the welfare of all our 
people—white as well as black. But 
among all their actions, the one 
selected for wide publicity was the 
resolution condemning Amos ’n’ 
Andy. I can’t say that this was bad 
journalism. From the human point 
of view, those two good-for-nothing 
fellows are extremely important. It 
was perfectly logical to put the at- 
tack on them on the front page. 

So now, in addition to all the 
troubles they have endured down 
through the years, our two amiable 
citizens of Harlem are to be brought 
to trial and, perhaps, condemned to 
death. The NAACP convention was 
in the nature of a grand jury. It drew 
up an indictment. The Blatz Brewing 
Company will act as judge and jury. 
As the trial begins, I want to appear 
as a kind of character witness. 

The Atlanta delegates charged the 
Amos ’n’ Andy television show with 
depicting the Negro “in a stereotyped 
and derogatory manner.” It tends, in 
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THE HOME FRONT 
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By William E. Bohn 


‘Amos 'n’ Andy’ 
And the NAACP 


their opinion, “to strengthen the con- 
clusion among uninformed or preju- 
diced people that Negroes and other 
minorities are inferior, lazy, dumb 
and dishonest.” On this account, the 
convention decided to “utilize every 
means at its disposal to discourage 
the presentation of such shows.” One 
means immediately employed was a 
telegram to Blatz, the program’s 
sponsor. After a pretty clear threat 
of a boycott by 15,000,000 Negroes, 
the telegram, which was signed by 
Walter White, requests the company 
to transfer its sponsorship to “a 
television program which is in con- 
sonance with contemporary concepts 
of racial democracy.” 

I suppose I have laughed a hun- 
dred times at the old Amos ’n’ Andy 
show as it was given over the radio 
by its two white originators. But 
when I read this Atlanta resolution, 
I had not yet seen the television 
show put on by a group of carefully- 
selected colored actors. A couple of 
Thursdays ago, I was on hand to see 
these new men in the old parts. Both 
the writers and the performers de- 
serve a good deal of credit for the 
freshness of the performance. Practi- 
cally every other radio (now tele- 
vision) comedy has run down. But 
Amos ’n’ Andy has its old sparkle. 

The comic situation presented 
when I was there is probably as old 
as the theater. Andy is in love with 
a pretty girl. He is, in fact, on the 
point of marching to the altar with 
her. The extravagance of his lyric 
ardor inevitably reminded the audi- 
ence of the days, years ago, when he 
was in love with Madam Queen. 


Then, when the prospective bride’s 
mother comes to town for the festive 
occasion, Andy, the Kingfish and 
the others discover, after excruciat- 
ing complications, that she is none 
other than Madam Queen herself— 
still full of romantic illusions. I am 
sure that someone with time for re- 
search could find among French 
comedies a list as long as your arm 
dealing with this theme. But I must 
say that, in the Harlem environment, 
it was worked out in a delightfully 
amusing way. 

In writing to the Blatz Company, 
Walter White remarked: “We could 
not conceive of your sponsoring a 
similar distortion of Jewish, Catho- 
lic, Irish or other minorities.” That 
may well be, since before any vend- 
ors of beer, soap or tobacco could 
sponsor a show depicting persons of 
those other minorities, they would 
have to have a script that would run 
on for month after month. But over 
the years, on the stage, in magazines 
and books, all groups have been dealt 
with rather evenly. 

The mention of the Irish was un- 
fortunate for Mr. White’s argument. 
For no other group has served as the 
butt of so much humor. Every joke 
in the world has been hung on Pat 
and Mike. And think of the fun we 
have had laughing at the Jews. In 
Abie’s Irish Rose, we laughed at the 
two minorities together. Tobacco 
Road turned its satire, not on the 
Negroes, but on the sort of whites 
who form lynch mobs. Southerners 
objected. But it did them no good. 

We have all been made fun of and 
are being made fun of. Think of all 
the British and American comedies 
at the expense of Frenchmen. Then 
try to recall the French comedies and 
farces which ridicule Englishmen and 
Americans. Think of what we have 
done to the Swedes and Germans— 
to everyone. It seems to me that the 
American Negroes have now de- 
veloped far enough so that they 
should have got beyond feeling sen- 
sitive about such things. They have 
proved in every sort of way that they 
are as good as anyone. 








The whole world knows about the racial outrage— 


CICERO, 


By Walter White 


ANGSTERS no longer roar up 
Gi down Cermak Boulevard 
in the Cicero district of Chicago as 
they did in Al Capone’s days, shoot- 
ing at each other from bullet-proof 
cars. But their control of the gamb- 
ling, dope, liquor and prostitution 
rackets is smoother and firmer than 
it was two decades ago. 

The political machine of Cicero 
was jolted in 1948 when John Stoffel, 
after being ousted as village presi- 
dent, led an abortive movement for 
a referendum to change Cicero’s 
government from its town form to 
one of the city-commission type. 
That was defeated by a blatant ap- 
peal to race prejudice in the form of 
an anonymous leaflet drafted to ap- 
pear as though it had been written 
by Negroes. Dropped into Ciceron- 
ians’ mailboxes the night before the 
vote on the referendum, it appealed 
to them to vote for the city-commis- 
sion form of government in order to 
permit Negroes to live in Cicero. The 
appeal was diabolically successful in 
defeating the proposed change of 
government, and the old political 
machine and its supporters remained 
in office. 

It is against this sordid back- 
ground of crime and political chi- 
canery that the July 11 attack on the 
apartment house in which Harvey 
Clark Jr. had rented an apartment 
needs to be considered. Agencies 





Water Wuite, Executive Secretary 
of the NAACP, has written numerous 
articles and books, including his 
autobiography, A Man Called White. 


but what is America going to do about it? 


like the Chicago Crime Commission 
and the churches, together with the 
Chicago newspapers, have battled 
over the years to break the strangle- 
hold of organized crime in the 
Chicago area. Since the days of Al 
Capone, Cicero has been the most no- 
torious center of the crime syndicates. 

But, unfortunately, few of those 
who have fought for a more decent 
municipal and county government 
have seen how racial and religious 
antagonisms among Chicago’s poly- 
glot populsiion, and in particular 
Negro-white relations, have been 
calculatedly used by politicians and 
gangsters to serve their interests. 
The Senzte Crirae Committee and the 
Chicago Crime Commission have ex- 
posed the corrupt and dangerous in- 
terrelationships of crime and _ poli- 
tics, but business continues as usual. 


8-10,000 DISPLACED NEGROES 


Slum clearance and other public 
works, operating under state, local 
and federal authorities, have dis- 
placed between 8,000 and 10,000 
Negro families in the Chicago area. 
Most of these Negro families are not 
eligible for public housing. With 
little new private housing being pro- 
vided, these displaced persons have 
no alternative in their desperation 
but to rent shelter in already over- 
crowded neighborhoods. This plays 
directly into the hands of those who, 
for personal or other reasons, would 
heighten racial tensions and cause 
racial outbreaks. This is the situa- 
tion which faced the Harvey Clarks. 

Both Mr. and Mrs. Clark are col- 


WHAT NEXT ? 


lege graduates. On moving to 
Chicago a little more than two years 
ago, the only housing they could find 
was a single tiny room in Chicago's 
South Side ghetto, which has been 
bursting at the seams for many years. 
The Clarks paid $12.50 a week, or 
approximately $56 a month, for this 
one room in a ramshackle building 
which was, except for the Clarks’ 
apartment, a filthy firetrap. 

To reach and return from his place 
of employment as a bus motorman 
required Mr. Clark to travel twenty- 
four miles daily. When he learned 
that he could rent a five-room, airy 
apartment in an almost new, modern 
and fireproof building in Cicero less 
than two miles from his work, he 
was ecstatic. Having only recently 
come to Chicago, he did not know 
that Negroes had been barred from 
Cicero for a number of years, ex- 
cept for the 30,000 or more Negroes 
who travel from the South Side daily 
to work in the district’s manufactur- 
ing plants. 

The facts of the rioting are known 
throughout the world, as Governor 
Thomas E. Dewey learned to his 
chagrin in Singapore. What lies 
ahead? The Illinois National Guard 
troops were removed on August 2. 
Responsibility for maintaining or 
der, as I write this, has been returned 
to the Cicero police, who not only did 
nothing to prevent the mob from 
gathering and wrecking the build: 
ing, but actively participated in keep- 
ing the Clarks out of Cicero by post 
ing officers in the apartment build- 
ing to prevent them from moving in. 
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An exceedingly uneasy quiet per- 
yvades the area. There are those in 
Cicero and vicinity who believe that 
even greater violence may break out 
when the building is repaired and the 
Clarks attempt to move in again. 
To their credit, the Clarks are de- 
termined to do this because of the 
basic principle involved. Powerful 
civic and other groups are backing 
them in this move. 

Here are some of the steps which 
have been taken: Mr. Clark has 
brought suit for $200,000 damages 
against the officials of Cicero; Judge 
John Peter Barnes, known because of 
his adamant insistence on law ob- 
servance as “the terrible-tempered 
Judge Barnes,” has granted an in- 
junction against the Cicero police re- 
straining them from _ interference 
with the Clarks; a contempt citation 
has been asked against the police be- 
cause of their willful refusal to obey 
Judge Barnes’s court order. The ex- 
tent and nature of the racial bitter- 
ness which has been deliberately 
fomented in Cicero is indicated by 
the dumping of several barrels of 
rotting garbage on Judge Barnes’s 
lawn as a gesture of defiance of his 
order. 

A special Cook County grand jury 
is looking into the riot and even this 
had to be fought for by decent ele- 
nents in Chicago. On returning from 
his vacation, Cook County State’s At- 
torney Leo M. Boyle at first declared 
that there was insufficient evidence to 
justify the calling of a grand jury— 
a decision he apparently reached 
even before studying the evidence 
which his office had gathered or had 
supplied to it. Vigorous protests by 
the Chicago Branch of the NAACP 
and other agencies caused Mr. Boyle 
to change his mind hastily. How vig- 
orously his office will act remains 
to be seen. 

An appeal to the U.S. Department 
of Justice produced a statement that 
there was a probable violation of 
several federal laws, including the 
conspiracy statute and those penal- 
izing peace officers who willfully fail, 
tefuse or neglect to protect the con- 
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stitutional rights of citizens. The 
Kefauver Committee, now under the 
chairmanship of Senator Herbert 
O’Conor, has been urged to return to 
Chicago and look into the tie-up be- 
tween crime, politics and race preju- 
dice. A federal grand jury has also 
been requested, in the hope that it 
will return indictments for violations 
of federal law. 

The response of the people has 





been the one bright spot in this 
tragedy. Even Chicago, with its long 
record of bombings of the homes of 
Negroes who attempted to escape 
from the ghetto, has been rudely 
awakened by the Cicero riot. The 
public has responded generously to 
appeals for funds to restore the per- 
sonal property of the Clarks, which 
included their talented eight-year-old 
daughter’s beloved piano, their mar- 
riage certificate, and Mr. Clark’s hon- 
orable discharge from the U.S. Air 
Force, in which he served ably and 
loyally for three-and-a-half years. 
The city of Norwalk, Connecticut, 
invited the Clarks to be guests of 
the city during its tercentenary cele- 
bration on August 9—which was also 
United Nations Day—to demonstrate 
that, whatever the attitude of the 
first- and second-generation Amer- 
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icans in Cicero toward the Clarks, 
Norwalk welcomed them. In accept- 
ing the invitation, the Clarks ex- 
pressed their appreciation to the city 
of Norwalk, but made clear their 
determination to return to Cicero to 
live in order to vindicate the basic 
principle involved. 

But much more must be done to 
prevent other Ciceros. Powerful and 
respectable business and church 


leaders who have ignored the 
housing, employment, crime and 
other roots of such outbreaks, must 
be spurred to do their duty in wiping 
out or at least remedying the condi- 
tions which lead to these tragedies. 
On the theory of enlightened self-in- 
terest, they need to be awakened to a 
realization of how much the Cicero 
riot has done to injure American 
prestige in Asia and Africa, from 
which come manganese and tung- 
sten for the steel used by Cicero 
factories. 

Their own future is endangered 
by their failure to do their part of 
the job of wiping out both divisive 
race prejudice and crime. And it is 
imperative that Americans of every 
economic circumstance, __ religion, 
race and place of birth face up to 
this obligation. 
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HIS COLUMNIST herewith broad- 
gk a call to the competition 
to cease fire and act their age. If the 
assorted prophets and seers will lay 
off the Red marijuana long enough 
to take a swig of clear, cold humility, 
they may sober up enough to see that 
the United States is not as bad as 
they have painted it. 

This call is directed especially to 
the “I’m-not-a-Communist-but” crowd 
and particularly to the articulate 
members among them who peddle 
profound thoughts in the daily and 
weekly press. In today’s citation, I 
take pleasure in presenting the deco- 
ration of the faded puggaree ribbon 
to one Max Lerner, who creases his 
brow in columns in the New York 
Post and other newspapers that buy 
canned liberalism at so much a slug. 
It would be cruel and unusual pun- 
ishment to make the Professor eat 
some of the words he has uttered in 
past performances, and so in all char- 
ity we shall not confront him with 
pre-Korean columns. Sufficient unto 
the day is the tripe thereof, and we 
shall take a slice of ripe variety meats 
from a recent offering in the paper. 
Here is one fair sampling: 


“Now that we have demonstrated 
our will to world peace, not by 
words but by behavior, the Com- 
munist regime cannot be so blind 
as to let the demonstration go un- 
noticed. Peace is possible, and our 
world can survive. The basis for 
this is not a staggering arms race, 
and not a mutual embrace be- 
tween the Communist and demo- 
cratic worlds, but an agreement to 
fix boundary lines between them, 
and to live and let live.” 


GUEST COLUMN 


By J. C. Rich 


When Will 


Lerner Learn? 


That’s what the Professor said, 
and this backward pupil has a few 
questions to ask: What does Max 
Lerner mean that it is only now that 
we have demonstrated our will to 
peace and that the Communist re- 
gimes until now have failed to notice 
our good intentions? Is he trying to 
suggest that the ringing down of the 
Iron Curtain on all the lands in 
which Russian armies were stationed, 
the blockade of Berlin, the warlike 
passes at Turkey and Greece, and 
finally the Red invasion of Korea, 
were all no more than an exhibition 
of ignorance as to our peaceful inten- 
tions? Even Max Lerner couldn’t be 
so fatuous as to believe that. Why, 
therefore, is he playing out the old 
drool about the “unfortunate mis- 
understanding” that has led to the 
“frictions” between the Communist 
and the democratic worlds? 

The frictions were all hand-made 
and without exception they are all 
stamped “Made in Moscow.” Let 
Lerner or any recent refugee from 
the Red front take note that the only 
time world tensions were eased and 
the imminence of war postponed was 
when we did stand up to the Soviets 
and gave them what-for. 

So, then, the smart Professor says: 
“The basis for peace is not a stagger- 
ing arms race, but an agreement to 
fix boundary lines and to live and let 
live.” Again this dull pupil will take 
exception. Recent history has proved 
that rearmament is the only basis for 
peace with Russia. Those unwilling 
or unable to fight for their freedom 
will inevitably be swallowed up by 
the voracious Soviets. An agreement 


to fix boundary lines is cruel, cow. 
ardly and ineffective. 

We fixed boundary lines both by 
formal agreement and by tacit con- 
sent, and all that happened was that 
we delivered helpless peoples over to 
Communism. It did not promote 
peace one whit. On the contrary, it 
enhanced the prospect of war. The 
Baltic countries had been guaranteed 
their integrity by fixed boundary 
lines. Poland, Czechoslovakia, East 
and West Germany all had boundary 
lines fixed by agreement. The Thirty- 
eighth Parallel in Korea was also a 
boundary line. None of these bound- 
ary lines was respected by the Com- 
munists except and only when we 
took a gun in hand and shooed the 
Red marauders off the premises. 

As for “live and let live,” that 
proposition has more holes in it than 
a slice of Swiss cheese. In the first 
place, the Communists will not let 
you abide by this rule of neighbor- 
liness. In the second place, they 
are not entitled to the benefits of 
neighborly consideration. A regime 
that has fastened the infamy of hu- 
man slavery on its subjects does not 
deserve to live. A system that wants 
to extirpate the democratic processes 
and the idea of individual rights and 
dignity must not be left alone, but 
must be sought out and consigned to 
the destruction it wants to inflict on 
others. Whether this means war or 
peace is something for Stalin to worry 
about and not for us. 

Stalin has no hesitation in plant- 
ing his fifth column here in a con- 
spiracy to destroy the American way 
of life. We should be no more hesi- 
tant about supporting those brave 
men and women who will risk their 
lives, their fortunes and their sacred 
honor in a revolt against Commu- 
nist tyranny. We had no reluctance 
about opposing Hitler and seeking 
the destruction of the Nazi system. 
Why now hold up craven fear as 4 
model of “liberal” conduct? 

When will the likes of Mr. Lerner 
have the courage of the liberal con- 
victions to which they claim squat- 
ters’ rights? 
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Millions of Hungarians, Rumanians and Poles 


are being shipped to Soviet forced-labor camps 


Moscow's Hot War 


on the Satellites 


NE of the major issues which 

undoubtedly will come before 
the UN General Assembly at its No- 
vember meeting in Paris will be the 
frighiful story of Stalin’s mass de- 
portations of Hungarian nationals. If 
it does, it will be the direct result of 
free labor’s protest, a protest which 
led President Truman to announce 
that he would present to the United 
Nations and to member governments 
“detailed evidence” of these viola- 
tions of human rights. 

The issue of the Hungarian expul- 
sions by the Soviet secret police arose 
several weeks ago at the second world 
congress of the International Con- 
federation of Free Trade Unions in 
Milan, Italy, when the Jewish Labor 
Committee here informed the dele- 
gates of what was going on. Within a 
few hours after receipt of the docu- 
mented information, the AFL, CIO 
and United Mine Worker delegations 
had prepared a telegraphed state- 
ment urging Truman’s intervention. 
The statement was signed by Jacob 
Potofsky and Arthur Goldberg for 
the CIO, Matthew Woll and David 
Dubinsky for the AFL, and William 
Mitch for the UMW. And so strongly 
did the labor delegates feel about it 
that Dubinsky left the Milan conven- 
tion hall to deliver the message per- 





ARNOLD BEICHMAN, a former report- 
er for the New York Times and Post 
and trade-union publicist, attended 
the recent International Confedera- 
tion of Free Trade Unions congress. 
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sonally to the city’s central telegraph 
office. 

The brutal story of the Hungar- 
ian deportations, however, is only 
one chapter in the black book of 
Soviet terror. Others involve the 
Soviet-dictated mass-migration of 
East European and Baltic populations 
from their native lands to Asiatic 
Russia, Siberia and other areas 
where it is barely possible, even un- 
der the best of conditions, to main- 
tain human life. Families are shat- 
tered and the remnants scattered to 
the four corners of the Soviet slave 
world, with parents, children, hus- 
bands and wives doomed never to see 
each other again. 

The Soviet deportation scheme, de- 
signed to destroy the countries over- 
run by Stalin, has swept over Ruma- 
nia, the three Baltic states and Po- 
land, and is now raging in Hungary. 
How many millions of non-Russian 
Europeans have disappeared without 
a trace will probably never be known, 
but the most conservative estimate 
is almost 5 millions, including those 
now being deported from Hungary. 

This gruesome exposé comes from 
men qualified to tell the story—the 
exiled former leaders of the East 
European and Baltic trade-union 
movements. These men are banded 
together in an ICFTU affiliate called 
the International Center of Free 
Trade Unions in Exile, with head- 
quarters in Paris. Among its several 
spokesmen, who despite the Soviet 
secret police manage to maintain un- 


By Arnold Beichman 


derground contacts with their coun- 
trymen, is Johannes Mikhelson, chair- 
man of the center and himself in 
exile from Estonia. 

There is a method to this furor 
Sovieticus, a method which involves 
these Stalinist concepts: 

1. In case of war, the Soviet 
Union wants no underground opposi- 
tion forces behind its lines. National- 
ism in the satellite countries is re- 
portedly at a higher pitch than at 
any time in history. Therefore, Stalin 
is insuring himself against any pos- 
sible anti-Soviet partisan armies by 
driving potential recruits for such 
armies away from the frontiers. 

2. The Soviet Union has, since the 
war’s end, embarked upon a ruthless 
collectivization program in the Baltic 
and East European countries. The 
strongly individualistic peasants re- 
belled, so they have been deported. 

3. Stalin’s aim is to create a 
United States of Eastern Europe, 
with the satellite economies dedicated 
to strengthening the Soviet system— 
a sort of twentieth-century mercan- 
tilism. Industrialization is being 
stepped up to Stakhanovist heights. 
Since the Soviet Union today con- 
trols the destinies of 32 per cent of 
the world’s population in a territory 
covering 25 per cent of the globe, she 
can do it. 

4. One of the least-recognized am- 
bitions of the Soviet dictatorship is 
to destroy the intellectual life and 
cultural heritage of the countries it 
has enslaved. By deporting intellect- 
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DEPORTATIONS  cosnsceo 
uals, priests, middle-class elements— 
the educated, literate leadership 
groups of the population—Stalin 
hopes to create a generation which 
will be devoid of national patriotic 
feelings, devoid of any pride in na- 
tional history, and lacking all desire 
to be liberated from the Soviet yoke. 
Today, in Rumania, for example, 
children must begin studying Russian 
as the primary language from the age 
of seven. The Rumanian Army uni- 
form is virtually identical with that 
of the Soviet Army. 

5. This is a new kind of colonial- 
ism. Modern imperialism has tradi- 
tionally involved the exploitation of 
countries whose levels of economic 
and cultural life were lower by West- 
ern standards. The Soviet Union is 
exploiting countries whose economic 
and industrial levels were much 
higher than its own. It is there- 
fore essential for Stalin to depress 
these high standards, to force them 
down to the low scale of life in the 
Soviet Union. 

Now for the facts about this de- 
portation policy as they have been 
gathered by the Trade Unions in 
Exile center from underground con- 
tacts, from interviews with East 
European escapees, from the Soviet 
press and from secret channels which 
cannot be revealed: 

The earliest implementation of this 
Soviet deportation policy began in 
June 1941, in the Baltic countries 
and Rumania, a week or so before 
Hitler attacked the Soviet Union. The 
night of June 14, 1941 was a black 
one for the peoples of Estonia, Latvia 
and Lithuania. Tens of thousands of 
people were awakened a few hours 
before dawn, given an hour to pack 
a few belongings and, under Soviet 
guns, jam-packed into cattlecars and 
shipped off to Siberia. These deporta- 
tions continued when the Soviet 
Union re-occupied the Baltic nations 
at the end of the war. The estimate 
now is that 300,000 Estonians and 
another 300,000 Latvians and Lith- 
uanians have been driven out of their 
homes, making a total of at least 
600,000 Baltic nationals who have 


disappeared. Other reports are that 
80 per cent of the people who once 
lived in the Baltic countries are no 
longer there. They have been re- 
placed, in a tremendous population- 
exchange program, by Ukrainians 
and Mongols. 

In 1948-1950, Stalin began to de- 
port Poles and Ukrainians from the 
U.S.S.R.’s newly acquired western 
areas, where strong anti-Soviet na- 
tionalism was rife. Practically the en- 
tire original population has been 
cleaned out of this vast territory. 

The Soviet Union started deporta- 
tions from the former Rumanian 
province of Bessarabia during June 
13-17, 1941. Hitler’s invasion in- 
terrupted this program, but, as soon 
as the war was over, deportations 
were resumed. They started up again 
during the famine in Bessarabia in 
1946 and continued through the win- 
ter and summer of 1950. In Bessara- 
bia alone, well over two-thirds of the 
former population has been shipped 
to central Asia, particularly Soviet 
Turkestan, where the U.S.S.R. has a 
huge cotton-raising program under 
way. During the 1941 deportations, 
families were at least kept together. 
Today, husbands and wives are sep- 
arated, with the men sent to do one 
kind of work, the women another. 

An estimated 400,000 to 500,000 
Germans in what was once Transyl- 
vania have been deported since the 
war's end. Included in this figure 
are Rumanian soldiers, then fighting 
side by side with the Russians, who 
were disarmed and made Soviet pris- 
oners of war. Several hundred thou- 
sand Bessarabians were sent off as 
slave laborers to work on the Dan- 
ube-Black Sea Canal, one of Stalin’s 
most important military projects. 
From the Banat alone, a highly in- 
dustrialized area where there was a 
big resistance movement, almost 
30,000 men were deported. This is 
the recapitulation of Rumanian de- 
portation figures: Germans and so- 
called prisoners of war deported to 
the U.S.S.R.—400,000 to 500,000; 
deported for work on the Danube- 
Black Sea Canal—300,000 to 350,- 


000; deported from Bessarabia— 
2,000,000. Thus, a total of 2,850,000 
people have been uprooted from their 
homes and probably will never see 
them again. 

By this policy of moving Poles, 
Ukrainians and Rumanians around, 
Stalin has solved a number of terri- 
torial problems which existed in the 
past among the U.S.S.R., Poland and 
Rumania. It’s hard to be a Polish 
irridentist in central Asia or Siberia. 

The recent deportations differ 
from the earlier ones in that virtually 
entire populations are now being hit. 
Previously, politically suspect indi- 
viduals, soldiers, members of minori- 
ties, enemies of the Soviet regime 
were packed off. Today, in these same 
countries, the Soviet police is select- 
ing its deportees from all elements 
in the population regardless of politi- 
cal record or criminal guilt. 

Thus far, Czechoslovakia and Bul- 
garia have been little affected by the 
deportation scheme. It is a matter of 
time, however, before the people of 
those countries are cleaned out to be 
replaced by more reliable citizens. 

As far as Hungary is concerned, it 
is believed that about 100,000 per- 
sons have been exiled to other parts 
of the Soviet world since the first 
mass deportations started in mid- 
1950. In May 1951, the round-up be- 
gan in Budapest and has raged ever 
since. 

This analysis, of course, does not 
deal with the Russian nationals who 
have been deported from one part of 
the country to another, nor does it 
include the story of the 15 million 
Soviet slaves in the Arctic areas of 
Siberia. The slave-labor story is one 
that the United Nations voted to in- 
vestigate this past spring. This de- 
portation policy, intended to extin- 
guish entire nations from the face of 
the earth, has evoked from the In- 
ternational Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions an urgent call upon 
the United Nations to take “immedi- 
ate action so that the voice of the 
civilized world can be heard in order 
to bring about an end to these de- 
portations.” 


The New Leader 
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Argentina's enfranchised women may 


make Senora Peron Vice President 


A TRIUMPH 


FOR EVITA 


| Latin American Correspondent 


By Victor Alba 


AVING CONQUERED the army and 
be the clergy, Eva Peron is now set 
to tackle men in general. Her party, 
the Feminist Peronist party, will 
lead the campaign to re-elect Juan 
Domingo Peron President of the Re- 
public of Argentina. Reportedly, 
Evita will run for Vice President. 

To face this formidable couple, the 
opposition will probably present a 
single candidate, the radical Ricardo 
Balbin, who has just completed eight 
months in prison “for insulting the 
President.” 
(extreme right), and even anarchists 
support Balbin, 
but do not hope to elect him. They 


Socialists, Democrats 


(unofficially) will 


know, as does everyone else, that 
that is practically impossible. But 
they hope to garner enough votes to 
show that hold on the 
masses is slipping. 


Peron’s 


Peron and his lady have maneu- 
vered quite cleverly. In March 1949, 
the Constituent Assembly approved 
the new constitution which makes a 
President eligible for re-election, and 
a good many students and intellect- 
uals were shocked into the conviction 
that this was a preparation for a 
permanent dictatorship. 

Just recently, the election law has 
been amended. The election of the 
President, Vice President and Gov- 
ernors will not take place in 1952 as 
expected, but on November 11, 1951. 
So the opposition will be forced to 
enter a campaign without adequate 
preparation. 

As soon as the new law gave 
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Peronistas demon- 
strate for their leaders 
in Buenos Aires. 


women the vote, Madam Peron was 
on hand with her Feminist Peronist 
party. It has 3,600 organizations 
throughout the country with more 
than 100,000 active members. It can 
count on official protection, and, 
through the apparatus of Sefora 
Peron’s charities, it has the services 
of a network of officials indirectly 
paid by the nation. 

Six million Argentines will vote 
this November—twice the number 
who took part in the campaign of 
1946 when Peron was elected for the 
first time. 

What are the real possibilities of 
the opposition? In the cities, the 
radicals have earned some prestige 
by standing up to the dictator with- 
out compromise. The Socialists, with 
their paper Vanguardia banned and 
their membership reduced, still re- 
tain influence over the intellectuals 
and certain sections of the working 
class. The Anarchists, with their 
unions of the FORA destroyed, still 
control some underground forces. 
And the conservative Democrats, rep- 
resenting industrialists and exporters, 
are discontented with the strict con- 
trol over foreign commerce and with 
the price ceilings on wholesale meat 
and wheat. But this ill-mated set of 
allies can propose no generally ap- 
proved and constructive program. 

Peron, on the contrary, can point 
to certain achievements, the improve- 


y 


Latin American neutrality. 





ment in the living standards of cer- 
tain working-class groups, the na- 
tionalization of the railways and tele- 
phones, the “anti-imperialist” policy 
and certain victories in the interna- 
tional relations of the continent. All 
of the coups d’état of these last three 
years, in Venezuela, Peru and Para- 
guay, have been the work, indirectly, 
of men under the influence of Peron. 
The re-election of the General will 
undoubtedly set an example which 
numerous military dictators in other 
countries will try to follow. 

Will America’s attitude change 
when Peron has had the benefit of a 
second election? It is difficult to say. 
In any case, the softening of U.S. op- 
position will stimulate the dictatorial 
regimes of South America. Washing- 
ton, of course, does not overlook the 
fact that Peron is the champion of 
But he 
may yield something in this interna- 
tional field in return for a more 
favorable attitude on the part of 
Washington and the International 
Bank (which has been rather hard 
of hearing in relation to requests 
from Buenos Aires). 

Be that as it may, the politicians 
of La Plata and the Potomac are 
preoccupied with a new factor in 
Latin American politics, the women. 
And this fact, it must be acknow- 
ledged, is a personal triumph for 
Eva Peron. 
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By Anthony Netboy 


Congress 


Want 


FLOOD CONTROL? 


A N OLD CHINESE PROVERB says: 
“He who controls the mountain 
controls the plain.” 

This wise saying has been in my 
mind while reading the lengthy dis- 
cussion in the newspapers about pre- 
ventives for such terrible floods as 
we have had the past few weeks in 
the lower Missouri Valley. 

Most of the talking was done by 
the engineers—men who can see but 
a single type of solution to our flood 
problem: building more, dams, reser- 
voirs, dikes, levees and other en- 
gineering works to hold back the 
waters when they come. But these 
are all downstream measures, where- 
as the fate of the millions who live 
in St. Louis, Kansas City, Topeka, 
Lawrence and other cities, and of the 
farmers whose lands lie in the nat- 
ural floodplains of the rivers, is, 
fundamentally, in the hands of those 
who own or manage the mountain 
lands at the headwaters of the rivers. 
AnTHoNYy NETBOY, a frequent con- 
tributor to THE New LEADER, is the 
co-author of Water, Land and People. 











If the latter abuse the watershed— 
by overplowing, overgrazing, and de- 
cimating or burning the forests— 
there can be no ultimate safety for 
those who live downstream. 

The outstanding example of a 
flood-control program is the one 
nearing completion in the Tennessee 
Valley. Here we let the engineers 
have their way. The Tennessee River, 
which once was as unpredictable as 
the Missouri, has been made flood- 
proof. This was done by transforming 
the 630-mile stream into a series of 
lakes through a clever network of 
dams and reservoirs. During the sea- 
son of heavy rainfall (December to 
April), when the ground is soaked 
to capacity, the excess runoff is cap- 
tured in the reservoirs behind the 
dams. When a critical situation arises 
in any locality, the gates in the prop- 
er dams are closed so that sufficient 
water can be held in the reservoirs to 
reduce the flow past the danger spots. 
Once the crest is passed, the stored 
water is released as rapidly as pos- 
sible, generating power as it roars 
through the huge turbines. When the 





flood season is over, the reservoirs 
are allowed to fill up, so that water 
will be available to fill the river chan- 
nel for navigation during the drier 
period. 

Thus, there are no longer any 
dangerous floods on the Tennessee, 
thanks to TVA, but there are plenty 
of floods on the smaller tributaries. 
Here, farmers whose lands are close 
to the streams still lose their crops 


periodically—but this fact TVA 
doesn’t talk about publicly. 
We could harness the Missouri 


just as we have harnessed the Ten- 
nessee, but at a far greater cost, be- 
cause the “Big Muddy” is four times 
as long and enfolds a basin of 
529,000 square miles, or one-sixth of 
continental United States. And even 
then, it is likely that at least some 
of the costly reservoirs would fill up 
with silt (soil washed off the eroded 
watersheds) and eventually become 
useless. 

The solution to our flood problem 
in the Missouri Valley, according to 
the most scientific evidence, calls for 
an integrated approach. We can 
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s} build dams and reservoirs and more 
‘| dikes and levees. 
| Plan, which Congress authorized in 


The Pick-Sloan 
1944 and is about 25 per cent started, 
is intended to do just that—not only 
to mitigate floods but generate elec- 
tricity, improve navigation and re- 
claim barren land. This scheme, when 
completed, may cost from $15 billion 
to $20 billion. But we should supple- 
ment these engineering works with a 
vast system of watershed repairs. 


COSTLY DEAL 


The Department of Agriculture has 
made some studies of what the water- 
shed part of the deal would involve. 
The figures are staggering. We would 
need to build 14,000 to 16,000 small 
upstream dams and 408,000 farm 
ponds to hold the excess runoff. We 
would have to reseed 17.5 million 
acres of badly overused range and 
pastures. About 78,000 new wells 
would have to be dug. We would 
need to plant trees on 5 million 
acres for timber, and shelter-belts on 
another 2.5 million acres. About 
1,900,000 miles of terraces would 
have to be built to retain water for 
absorption into the soil in order to 
prevent it from rushing down the 
slopes. Better agricultural practices, 
such as contour farming, stubble 
mulching (protecting the soil by 
working in plant stalks after harvest- 
ing) and strip cropping (planting 
alternate strips of dense-growing 
plants like clover and cultivated crops 
like corn), are required on about 100 
million acres. And much else. 

The Department figures that the 
Federal Government would be re- 
quired to spend $3.1 billion in 30 
years on this program; private land- 
owners would have to chip in another 
$500 million; and the state or county 
governments an additional $5 billion. 

So far, however, the watershed 
restoration job envisioned by the De- 
partment of Agriculture is merely a 
blueprint: It hasn’t gone beyond the 
survey stage. Congress has taken a 
look at it, but has not approved. 
Why? There has been no political 
pressure behind such a scheme; in- 
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stead, the engineers with their potent 
lobbies and their ability to dream up 
“pork barrel” projects have been 
allowed to have their way. Forest- 
ers, agronomists, hydrologists, econ- 
omists and others insist that the Pick- 
Sloan Plan alone will not drastically 
mitigate the danger of floods—pre- 
vention, of course, is impossible— 
and that upstream works should be 
launched on an equally vast scale. 
But Congress hears not, and the ex- 
ecutive branch of the Government 


ignores the experts. Significantly, — 


when President Truman flew over the 
Missouri Valley to see the flood 
damage, he was accompanied by 
General Pick of the Army Engin- 
eers—not by Hugh Bennett, Chief 
of the Soil Conservation Service, Lyle 
Watts, Chief Forester, or other top- 
flight land scientists. 

The Pick-Sloan Plan itself is re- 
garded by some experts as a mon- 
strosity. The Hoover Commission 
task force on natural resources de- 
clared that: 


“The program as a whole has 
not been properly evaluated in 
terms of the national interest... . 
It has been planned very nearly 
backward. . . . The big dams and 
other engineering structures . . . 
were planned without reference to 
the multiple demands for the same 
water. .. . The result of this order 
may be the flooding of good agri- 
cultural land . . . [and] the con- 
struction of navigation works 


which offer no assurance of achiev- 
ing the end sought by the region.” 


A committee consisting of Morris 
L. Cooke (later chairman of the 
President’s Water Resources Policy 
Commission), David Cushman Coyle 
(consulting engineer), Walter C. 
Lowdermilk (former Assistant Chief 
of the Soil Conservation Service), 
and J. Russell Smith (emeritus pro- 
fessor of geography at Columbia) 
took a close look at the Pick-Sloan 
Plan a few years ago and came up 
with equally devastating criticism. 
They found every major aspect of it 
open to question. Their conclusion: 


“Soil conservationists, agrono- 
mists, wildlife and recreational ex- 
perts, land use specialists have all 
been brushed aside in the haste of 
the Army Engineers and Reclama- 
tion Bureau to dig in on their 
bureaucratic claims to the Mis- 
souri Basin.” 

To sum up: In view of the fact 
that the job of flood control is being 
tackled “nearly backward,” and 
that the very plan adopted is full of 
“holes,” hopes for real flood control 
in the Missouri Valley do not seem 
very bright. We cannot assure the 
millions dwelling in the floodplains 
of the Missouri and its tributaries 
that they will be reasonably safe even 
if the Pick-Sloan Plan were 100 per 
cent completed—unless the upstream 
program somehow gets Congressional 
approval, and plenty of funds. 





TWO MISSOURI RIVER 


Pick-SLOAN PLAN 


1. Construction of 150 multi-pur- 
pose dams, designed to stop floods 
and protect 2,000,000 acres. 

2. Irrigation of 5,000,000 acres. 
Total irrigated land estimated at 
67,000 farms of 80 acres each, sup- 
porting 268,000 more inhabitants. 

3. Supplemental irrigation for 
2,000,000 additional acres. 

4. 10-per-cent increase in_ basin’s 
crop output. 

5. Annual output of 13,000,000,- 
000 kilowatt-hours of electricity. 

6. Deepening of 750 miles of the 
Missouri River for navigation. 


FLOOD-CONTROL PLANS 


AGRICULTURE DEPARTMENT PLAN 


.1. Construction of 14,000 to 16,000 
small upstream dams and 408,000 
farm ponds. 

2. Reseeding of 38,000,000 acres 
of range and cropland. 

3. Reseeding of 400,000 acres of 
forest range. 

4. Digging of 78,200 new wells. 

5. Contouring of 36,000,000 acres; 
strip-cropping of 20,000,000 acres; 
construction of 2,000,000 miles of 
terrace and 431,000 miles of grassed 
waterways; fencing of 76,000 miles 
of forest for grazing; building of 
3,300 miles of livestock trails. 











Conversation With 
An MVD Agent 


By Melvin J. Lasky 


BERLIN 

WAS NOT SURPRISED, but still im- 
mensely pleased, to note on the 
day of my return here from New 
York a small item in the local press 
that another Communist bigwig had 
“jumped off” and was now a refugee 
in the free Western sectors of Ber- 
lin. We met the next afternoon in a 
cool corner of a sidewalk café on the 
Kurfiirstendamm. The face and fig- 
ure were vaguely familiar from the 
dozens of blurred butcher-paper pho- 
tographs in the Soviet and Commu- 
nist press. A tall, powerfully-built 
man, with pale, hollow cheeks and 
ceaselessly narrowing and burning 
eyes. A formidable fellow. He had 
only returned from Soviet Russia 
two years ago, a political confidant 
of the MVD, a protégé of General 
Gomez-Zaisser (with Ulbricht the 
most seasoned of the Cominform 
chieftains in Germany), a whip of 
the Stalinist propaganda machine in 
the East. Such was Professor Dr. 
Eduard Schulz, erstwhile head of the 
Soviet German “School of Journal- 
ism” in Leipzig, now another ex-Com- 
munist, but of the late class of *51. 
“Why make any pretenses?” he 
said (with characteristic toughness). 
“One doesn’t jump off for ideological 
reasons, because one has become con- 
verted to the ‘free way of life.’ Of 
course, there is hardly anybody who 
doesn’t at one time or another play 
with the idea. Ah, the Golden West! 
But sooner or later, it becomes a 
matter of life and death. Last Friday 
night, I was faced with the decision. 
My bank-account had been closed on 
‘higher orders.’ I suddenly couldn’t 
get a car, several mysterious phone 
calls came through. It would be a 
day or so before they would close in. 
Why? Who knows? Factional in- 





MELVIN J. Lasky, editor of Der Mo- 
nat, Berlin, is one of America’s keen- 
est observers of postwar Germany. 
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trigue among our German Commu- 


- nists, maybe—a mysterious order 


from Moscow—some crazy Jesuitical 
reaction to some unorthodoxy which 
somehow slipped across my lips. . . . 
Anyway, I had to take my chances— 
a year or two in an American hoose- 
gow for being a big bad subversive, 
or a hell of a lifetime in Siberia. So 
here I am... .” 

Yes, there he was, sipping fine 
Lowenbrau, for the moment a little 
helpless and forlorn, without papers, 
money, or any notion of what would 
be done with him; but his “Bolshevik 
ingenuity” would carry him forward, 
and I didn’t doubt it. I was only 
grateful that there weren’t a thousand 
of these resourceful, cynical agitprop 
commissars in East Germany’s serv- 
ice. Or perhaps there were. 

“I can see that you’re troubled,” 
he observed perceptively. “You're 
still caught up in those old petty- 
bourgeois categories of ‘sincerity’ 
and the like. Everybody is sincere 
and isn’t sincere, everybody believes 
and doesn’t believe, can’t you com- 
prehend that? There wasn’t a man 
among us who wasn’t insecure. Right 
up to the top of the German Polit- 
buro. Eisler is shaky. Paul Merker 
has been broken. Lex Ende, for some 
mysterious connection with Noel 
Field in West Berlin (which was 
supposed to run back to Rajk and 
Kostov), was sent to die in the uran- 
ium mines of Aue. Albert Norden, 
whom you must know from his Pro- 
testant magazine days in the US., 
toys dully with the notion of taking 
off for somewhere. And do you think 
Ulbricht or even Zaisser are ever 
really at ease? 


“Everybody is suspect, and most 
everybody is spying on everybody 
else. The so-called ‘operational sec- 
tion’ of the MVD has asked me a 
dozen times for information on the 
top boys themselves. Of course I told 
them! But sometimes, in the case of 
my good friends, we worked out a 
pretty smooth story beforehand to 
appease the Moscow  inquisitors. 
There was always the risk that one 
of those ‘good friends’ would tip off 
the MVD that everything wasn’t on 
the up-and-up. Maybe that’s what 
happened to me. Who knows?” 

We sat and talked in the café for 
long hours until the sun had moved 
around and caught us in our corner. 
The man had much to tell. I had 
much to learn. I thought suddenly 
of that Washington narcotics com- 
missioner who had pooh-poohed the 
polite anti-marijuana and -heroine 
educational campaign undertaken by 
good-willed doctors and nurses. “The 
only people of any value,” he said, 
“were the former addicts themselves: 
They know the disease, they under- 
stand its lures, they can talk the 
language.” The same goes for the 
Schulzes. 

Only a week before, he had been 
part of the apparat. Through little 
slips of the tongue, he still indicated 
his newness at being a “victim” and 
not an “executioner”! He spoke of 
the “so-called concentration camps.” 
He occasionally spoke of “we,” mean- 
ing, of course, “they.” Only a month 
ago, he had done a devilishly clever 
job of sucking in an American for- 
eign correspondent, Al Cappon of the 
Associated Press staff in Berlin, to 
do a propaganda job for them. 
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Cappon fell for a visit to Schulz’s In- 
stitute in Leipzig. He came and, in 
good American fashion, saw for him- 
self: “I was there.” Of course, he 
did not know that the nice young 
student in short pants who came to 
act as a guide was a secret-police 
agent shipped down from Berlin. Of 
course, he did not know that the 
Western literature he saw in the 
hands of students in the library had 
been removed just a few minutes be- 
fore from a locked closet and placed 
in the hands of three reliable party 
members. How could he know that 
every word he said was turned and 
twisted to make it appear that an 
American was telling the truth about 
the American “imperialist invasion” 
in Korea, the American “plot” to 
rearm Nazi Germany, the American 
“blindness” to the true “progressive” 
character of the People’s Democra- 
cies? The clever Schulz had done an 
expert job. Poor Cappon was yanked 
back to the States by the home of- 
Bee. . 2. 

“Tll concede this much to you 
people in the West,” Schultz con- 
tinued. “You’ve learned something 
about propaganda. You've almost 
caught up with Marx and Engels. 
But with propaganda alone, mein 
lieber, it can’t be done. Organization 
is what counts, political organization. 
And there you’ve got a long way to 
go before you even catch up with 
Lenin. Around these parts, only 
somebody like Rainer Hildebrandt 
makes a dent on the top Russo-Ger- 
man leadership. Zaisser himself once 
spoke to me of that ‘dangerous fel- 
low Hildebrandt, who is trying to or- 
ganize a Résistance against us... . 
Zaisser had organized the Interna- 
tional Brigades in Spain; he knew 
the meaning of the word. All the rest 
is piddling, petty-bourgeois nonsense. 

“And it just amazes me. What kind 
of a political show do you people 
run? Here in the East, you have 
every opportunity you could possibly 
wish for. A political party afraid of 
its own shadow. An economic system 
that doesn’t work. An atmosphere 
loaded with tension, suspicion and 
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instability. National conflicts that are 
explosive. And is it taken advantage 
of? Why, any of my 150 kids in the 
Leipzig Seminar could produce gen- 
uine revolutionary situations out of 
this stuff. Don’t you people have any 
money? Or don’t you care enough?” 

We argued a little. I tried to ex- 
plain the slow course of Western 





CHIEFTAIN ZAISSER: REALLY AT EASE? 


politics, the nature of democratic de- 
cisions. I pointed to the Presidential 
message to the peoples of Russia 
over the heads of the Kremlin leaders 
as evidence of the possibility that the 
Western world could muster the élan 
and the dynamism which goes with 
an historic movement of liberation. 

“Yes, yes,” he said, “but there is 
so little time, or so our friends in 
Moscow always used to remind us. 
You are all busy arming, and mili- 
tary strength naturally will impress 
Stalin. But they still have the politi- 
cal initiative, and I know of no lead- 
ing Stalinist who has ever thought 
for even a single minute of anything 
but ultimate Soviet victory in all of 
Europe. And how easily they could 
be terrified into thinking of defeat! 
How? Well, if the party structure 
here and elsewhere in the East begins 
to crack under the load of factional- 
ism, insecurity and heresy. If the 
economic system—with a little care- 
ful and systematic prodding from 





our side—teeters on the verge of 
breakdown. If resistance movements, 
agitating under the slogan of all- 
European liberation, begin to make 
themselves felt. If the Eastern mili- 
tary force, including the Red Army 
itself, becomes (once again with 
more than a little help from your 
side) shot through with discontent, 
subversion and desertion. 

“No, have no fear, I am not trying 
to convert you to Marxism-Leninism. 
But if Marx turned Hegel upside 
down, maybe it would pay you to 
turn Lenin on his head. I tell you 
that a revolution is going to be made 
in this world of ours in our time. 
Either they will make it—or you will 
have to make it. You are rich and 
prosperous, and they are poor. You 
are open-minded and even intelli- 
gent, and they are fanatical and very 
often blind. But they are serious, my 
friend, and you are asleep. They 
want to change the world and you 
only want to cling to it. They will 
continue to think in terms of moving 
forward—until you force them to 
think in terms of moving back. . . .” 

I played with the prospects for a 
moment—‘“the democratic uprising 
against Soviet totalitarianism”—“the 
liberation of Europe”—‘“the disinte- 
gration and overthrow of the MVD 
Empire.” I paid for the beers, and 
we walked together a bit toward the 
Bahnhof Zoo. I disliked the man’s 
arrogance. Wasn’t he still a profes- 
sional fanatic? I had long ago 
stopped making notes and was busy 
with furious mental resistance. How 
delusive was this rhetoric of the 
“masses in motion”! What could 
this pseudo-putschist tell us, we who 
had known the sans-culottes and 
Thomas Jefferson? 

We said goodbye, this man Schulz 
and I. He said, with a characteristic 
scowl and squint (which I take to be 
standard Bolshevik equipment), that 
we would probably meet again—in a 
Siberian prisoner-of-war camp... . 

“Or,” were his parting words 
(which I suppose I will never for- 
get), “or can you make a revolu- 
tion?” 
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CHAMBERLIN 


RETURNED from my recent Euro- 
i pean trip with a number of note- 
books filled with records of inter- 
views, impressions, news items and 
comment. I am here reproducing the 
gist of several interviews in Rome, 
Paris and Bonn. 

Count Sforza, Italy’s 80-year-old 
Foreign Minister (who has since re- 
signed for reasons of health), was 
erect physically and displayed a 
keen, subtle mind when he received 
me. Condemning the exclusion of Italy 
from the UN as “an outrage to civ- 
ilization, offensive to the Italian na- 
tion,” he called for the “moral ex- 
tinction” of the Italian peace treaty. 

Sforza argued that the treaty had 
been concluded when war passions 
were still high, and was more severe 
than the treaties with Japan and 
Germany are likely to be, even 
though Italy’s responsibility for the 
outbreak of war was much less. The 
Foreign Minister also advocated a 
rapprochement with Yugoslavia. 

Count Sforza was most enthusias- 
tic over the ideal of European unity 
and spoke of his satisfaction in 
having brought Italy into the Schu- 
man Plan. 


“This is not a cartel, an asso- 
ciation of business firms, but an 
association of nations,” he de- 
clared. “And America’s action in 
promoting European military 
unity through the Atlantic Pact 
and European economic unity 
through such measures as the 
Schuman Plan and the European 
Payments Union should convince 
the most skeptical that she has no 
design of dominating Europe by 
dividing it. On the contrary, 
America wants a Europe strong 
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WHERE the NEWS ENDS 


By William Henry Chamberlin 


Interviews With 
Europe's Leaders 


enough to defend itself and rich 

enough to stand on its own feet 

economically. The key to both ob- 
jectives is closer European union.” 

I visited Jules Moch, French Min- 
ister of Defense. Energetic and viva- 
cious, and speaking fluent English, 
he explained the French rearmament 
program: ten divisions by the end of 
this year, fifteen in 1952, twenty by 
the end of 1953. 

Moch is a Socialist, but not alto- 
gether orthodox; his speech at the 
recent party congress encountered 
some criticism because of its “devi- 
ations” from strict Marxism. Few 
men in France are more hated by the 
Communists; as Minister of the In- 
terior, he played a leading part in 
thwarting the revolutionary general 
strike of 1947 and the miners’ strike 
in 1948. He was quick to respond 
when I asked him how the French 
people felt about the Communist 
propaganda campaign representing 
American military aid to France as 
an “occupation,” violating French 
independence: 


“The majority of the French 
people are very glad to see the 
Americans here now, and not only 
after the war has started, as in 
1917 and 1944. Indeed, that is our 
best hope of averting war alto- 
gether by a policy that is both 
firm and flexible. One thing you 
may tell the American people: We 
do not want another occupation 
and another ‘liberation.’ This time, 
it would be a liberation of ceme- 
teries. The Communists would be 
even worse than Hitler.” 


In the forefront of the fight 
against Communism, M. Moch, whose 
son perished during the Nazi occu- 


pation, is more bitter and uncom. 
promising than the average French. 
man on the issue of German rearma. 
ment. He was willing to concede the 
Germans a role in a European army, 
but his references to them indicated 
that he regarded them much more as 
former enemies than as future allies, 

West German Chancellor Konrad 
Adenauer, like many of Europe's 
leaders today, is an elderly man, 
over 70. However, this does not pre- 
vent him from being an early riser 
and an indefatigable worker. Like 
Prime Minister de Gasperi of Italy 
and Foreign Minister Robert Schu- 
man of France, he is a devout Catho- 
lic. 

Adenauer, like Sforza, professed 
enthusiasm for the ideal of a Euro- 
pean community. “Such an idea ap- 
peals especially to the Germans,” he 
said, “because we have been so weak- 
ened by the war that we can look to 
a future only as part of the larger 
European grouping.” 

He pointed to the Schuman Plan 
as a practical example of closer co- 
operation between European nations 
in the economic field. He takes the 
danger of war very seriously and 
fears that a good deal of time is be- 
ing lost in sterile talk, with the 
creation of a real European defense 
force postponed on various pretexts. 

But, at the end of our talk, 
Adenauer expressed confidence that 
a German contribution to European 
defense would be generally accepted 
by the German people as necessary, 
on two conditions: 


“First, our tremendous burden 
of social charges for expellees and 
war victims of all kinds must be 
taken into account. Second, our 
new parliamentary regime should 
become more attractive to the 
youth; it should receive more free: 
dom from external control, more 


splendor and dignity.” 

And Chancellor Adenauer also 
mentioned a prerequisite of German 
participation in Western defense 
which was stressed by every German 
with whom I talked—equality in 
weapons and military organization, 
as well as equality in risk. 
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WRITERS and WRITING 


On Liberating Eastern Europe 


The East European Revolution. 
By Hugh Seton-Watson. 
Frederick Praeger. 406 pp. $5.50. 


THE GREATEST WEAKNESS in the 
liberal approach to Communism is 
the still popular notion that the Com- 
munist seizure of power in East 
Europe was a logical and historically 
inevitable revolution. This view em- 
ploys such half-truths as: East 
Europe never had any truly demo- 
cratic governments, its population 
was oppressed by the prewar gentry, 
national issues were exploited by for- 
eign powers and their native quis- 
lings to keep the area backward, and 
so forth. This reasoning has assigned 
to the Communists an aura of pro- 
gressive reformism which frequently 
seems to disarm positive Western ac- 
tion against the Communist power 
on its home grounds. In order to un- 
dertake such action to smash the 
Iron Curtain, the West must make 
up its mind: Does Communism in 
East Europe represent a real revolu- 
tion or is it a ruthless seizure of 
power, made possible by the conni- 
vance of the West with incompetent 
and unpopular ruling classes? If the 
latter analysis is correct, why is the 
West once more failing to provide 
the principles and modes of action 
for the democratic revolution which 
all East Europe craves? 

This is the question which emerges 
from Hugh Seton-Watson’s invalu- 
able book. Young Seton-Watson, who 
has already written the remarkable 
Eastern Europe Between the Wars, is 
the son of the distinguished scholar, 
the late R. W. Seton-Watson, who 
was the first in the West to predict 
the collapse of the Austro-Hungarian 
Empire. The present author, now 
teaching history at University Col- 
lege in Oxford, has given us many 
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Reviewed by Bogdan Raditsa 


Professor of Modern European History 
at Fairleigh Dickinson College 


convincing answers to the pertinent 
questions concerning the present 
struggle between freedom and Com- 
munism. 

Seton-Watson believes that, if 
Communism can be consolidated in 
East Europe, “it will probably prove 
a more valuable gain to Moscow than 
the Sovietization of China with its 
400 millions.” He recognizes the diffi- 
culties confronting the Soviets in 
East Europe, but maintains neverthe- 
less that, if the West allows the Com- 
munists to consolidate, the danger 
will be much greater than many 
people realize. “The public and pri- 
vate lives,” he says, “of one hundred 
million East Europeans are being 
transformed out of recognition at 
breakneck speed. . . . If the policy 
can be maintained for a few genera- 
tions East Europe will have no more 
Poles, Czechs, or Hungarians, but 
Polish, Czech or Hungarian speaking 
homines sovietici.” 

Seton-Watson compares Soviet eco- 
nomic policy in East Europe with the 
Nazi policy there in prewar years, 
and says that “the Pan-Slavism of the 
Pole Dmowski and the Czech Kramar 
had a sound business basis.” But, 
he adds, while the Germans “showed 
no interest in creating enormous new 
industries . . . this the Soviet Union 
is doing.” Since “the great develop- 
ment of industry” represents “the 
only hope of curing rural over-popu- 
lation and growing poverty, which 
were the curse of pre-war Eastern 
Europe, it may be argued that Soviet 
economic policy, unlike pre-war Ger- 
man, serves the interest of the East 
European peoples.” 

Therefore, Seton-Watson concludes: 


“If the one hundred million are 
thoroughly absorbed into the Sov- 
iet economy, in the great Eurasian 
militarized grossraumwirtschaft 
stretching from the Elbe to the 
Amur, if to the two hundred mil- 
lion factory fodder and cannon 
fodder of the U.S.S.R. proper are 
added one hundred million more 
skilled factory fodder and cannon 
fodder from Eastern Europe, will 
not the Eurasian bloc in twenty 
years time be invincible: will it 
not be ready for the next stage of 
the triumphal march that is to 
sweep ‘bourgeois civilization’ from 
the face of the earth?” 


He answers that a lot depends on 
how the West and America resist the 
Communist menace through intelli- 
gent economic and political policy. 
The Kremlin banks on the capitalist 
economies’ eventual collapse: “If, 
however, the American catastrophe 
does not occur, and Western Europe 
including Germany recovers, the ex- 
ample will have its repercussions in 
Eastern Europe.” 

But it is more than economics. In 
the last six years, Central Europe 
has been in a process of complete 
transformation. The old social, re- 
ligious and political order has been 
wrecked, and squalid misery has been 
introduced to build the new society. 
The new power has not been accepted 
by the people, but the prewar one is 
not wanted either. That is why, to a 
large extent, the West must provide 
the political answer. 

Although we may have some nos- 
talgia for the past, it cannot be re- 
stored. The prewar East European 
ruling classes tried to stop the revolu- 
tion with semi-fascist and reactionary 
compromises. The masses looked for 
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EASTERN EUROPE cose 


dynamic leadership, but Western dip- 
lomats worked instead with the estab- 
lished regimes, which had no basis 
among the people. This alliance fac- 
ilitated the infiltration of the Nazi 
and Communist thugs. 

As for the East European intelli- 
gentsia, which Seton-Watson calls 
“frustrated,” it numbered many good 
doctors, engineers, decadent writers 
and experts of various sorts; but 
among it there was no _intelli- 
gent democratic political leadership, 
strong enought to vanquish the rising 
totalitarianisms of the left and right. 

Now the “frustrated intelligentsia” 
has met disillusionment in Commu- 
nism, but, unlike the Communist 
building the Stalinist Empire, the 
exiled intellectual has to cope all over 
again with the same ignorance and 
defeatism he knew before the war. 


The Western intellectual he meets 
hopes to combat Communism through 
statistics and research (if he feels 
any necessity to combat it at all). 
While the Soviet universities have 
been preparing professional revolu- 
tionists to take power in Prague, 
Sofia, Belgrade and points west, the 
Western specialists in East European 
affairs are, more often than not, 
apolitical scholars who fail to realize 
that Communist strength comes not 
from the Russian or any other East 
European people, but from Commu- 
nism itself. Until Western leadership 
begins to believe in the dynamic 
democratic alternative to the Lenin- 
ist state, until it abandons slipshod, 
expedient “defense of the free world” 
in favor of a policy which aims at 
freedom for all peoples, there is no 
chance of piercing the Iron Curtain. 


Western leadership must under. 
stand that it must either (1) force 
the Soviets to actively reveal their 
warlike intentions, or (2) wage an ac. 
tive revolutionary struggle, along the 
lines laid down by Wilson in 1917, 
for the freedom of all peoples. Any- 
thing short of these two alternatives 
means slow death. To avoid war and 
destroy Communism, we can ill afford 
diplomacy as usual. As Seton-Watson 
writes, “Positive action at once in the 
political, economic and cultural fields 
is needed. . . . The future of Eastern 
Europe, and of all Europe, depends 
on the defensive and offensive power 
of the West.” And the West will have 
neither defensive nor offensive power 
without a dynamic leadership willing 
to fight an ideological struggle 
against all forms of tyranny and ex- 
ploitation. 





A Survey of Jewish Trivia 


Contemporary Jewry. 
By Israel Cohen 
British Book Centre. 410 pp. $5.50. 


“IT was to provide a comprehen- 
sive survey of all aspects of Jewish 
life as it is today, after great his- 
torical happenings,” writes Israel 
Cohen in the preface of his Contem- 
porary Jewry, “that I have written 
this volume.” Certainly a worthwhile 
undertaking, particularly if one is de- 
termined to present a comprehensive 
survey. A work of this kind can be 
useful to students, to librarians, to 
research workers, to journalists. That 
Mr. Cohen appreciates the need for 
such a work is evident not only from 
the statement in his preface, but also 
from the themes in the seven divi- 
sions of his book. 

It is even worth a moment or two 
to glance at the themes of Cohen’s 
twenty chapters. Under the social 
aspect, he discusses the population 
and distribution of the Jews, their or- 
ganization, the ways in which they 
unite for action; under the cultural 
aspect, he includes discussion of edu- 
cation, Jewish culture, and the con- 
tribution of Jews to general world 
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culture; under the economic aspect 
are included chapters on the economic 
activity and migration of Jews; for 
the political aspect, there are discus- 
sions of the effects of emancipation 
and discrimination, of political ac- 
tivity and state service. Part V, which 
is given over to aspects of the last 
world war, summarizes the period of 
persecution begun by the Nazis, the 
programs of extermination, the Jew- 
ish participation in the war effort. 
Then follow three chapters on the 
so-called peace period, the conse- 
quences of the war, the peace treaties, 
the persistence of anti-Semitism. Fin- 
ally come four chapters on Zionism, 
Palestine and events which led to the 
establishment of the State of Israel. 
An impressive table of contents! 
And surely these themes, fully treat- 
ed, would introduce one to the various 
realities within Jewish life today. 
That Mr. Cohen has touched upon 
these realities is true. But the book 
is neither comprehensive, nor par- 
ticularly discriminating in its discus- 


Reviewed by Judah Goldin 


Department of Religion, 
State University of Iowa 


sions, nor perceptive in its insights; 
and above all, it reads as though it 
were assembled from the barest state- 
ments and releases without any seri- 
ous attempt on the part of our author 
to evaluate the material carefully. 

In the chapter on general culture 
and progress, we are supplied once 
again with the kind of grab-bag in- 
formation which has become charac- 
teristic of all the apologetic Jewish- 
contribution-to-civilization handouts. 
Statements like “A people that has 
produced at different times and in 
different domains six such epoch- 
makers as Moses, Jesus, Spinoza, 
Karl Marx, Freud, and Einstein, has 
amply justified its title to” etc. (p. 
84), or “Equally brilliant is that in- 
comparable celebrity of the music- 
hall, Danny Kaye, of whom, after his 
appearance at a royal variety show 
in London, The Times wrote” etc. 
(p. 89) —such statements are not only 
depressing but trivial. It is no less 
sad once again to come upon the 
eager appropriation to the Jews of 
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Major General Maurice Rose (p. 
230). Apparently in this sort of 
pleading anything goes. Of Jewish 
culture, on the other hand, only the 
skimpiest of conceptions is provided, 
and there are serious omissions. Very 


little of what is already easily ac- 
cessible elsewhere is added. 

It would be foolish to declare that 
this book is useless. Some informa- 
tion is provided, some summaries are 
not bad. But the writing does no 


more than move along the surface 
of the subject. The work is a putting 
together of certain data, which are to 
some extent classified and retold 
grammatically. Contemporary Jewry 
requires and deserves more than this. 





Lord Russell Views the 


The Impact of Science on Society. 
By Bertrand Russell. 
Columbia University. 64 pp. $2.00. 


“Science, as a dominant factor 
in determining the beliefs of edu- 
cated men, has existed for about 
300 years; as a source of eco- 
nomic technique, it has existed for 
about 150 years. In this brief per- 
iod it has proved itself an in- 
credibly powerful revolutionary 
force. When we consider how re- 
cently it has risen to power, we 
find ourselves forced to believe 
that we are only at the very be- 
ginning of its work in transform- 
ing human life.” 


These words are from the opening 
paragraph of Lord Russell’s latest 
book—a printing of three wise and 
witty lectures which he gave last fall 
at Columbia University. The first 
lecture discusses the effect of science 
on traditional beliefs; the second, 
the social effects of scientific tech- 
niques. On the whole, and apart from 
the threat of war, Russell believes 
the effects have been beneficial. One 
consequence of modern technology, 
of great significance, is that for the 
first time in history it has become 
technically feasible for a world gov- 
ernment to come into existence and 
maintain stability. 

The final lecture, on science and 
values, opens with a brief statement 
of what Russell finds wanting in 
Dewey’s substitution of “warranted 
assertibility” for “truth” (Russell’s 
conflict with Dewey on this score 
goes back 45 years), and closes with 
the hope that war may eventually be 
eliminated by the establishment of a 
single authority dominated by the 
Western democracies. 


“At first, this authority will, in 
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Future 


Reviewed by Martin Gardner 


Contributor to “Philosophy of Science Quarterly,” 
“Journal of Philosophy,” “Scripta Mathematica” 


certain regions, be based on force, 
but if the Western nations are in 
control, force will as soon as pos- 
sible give way to consent. When 
this has been achieved, the most 
difficult of world problems will 
have been solved, and science can 
become wholly beneficent.” 


There remains, of course, the pos- 


sibility of a war so destructive that 
the race will relapse into barbarism. 
“The near future,” Russell concludes, 
“must be either much better or much 
worse than the past; which it is to be 
I do not know, but those of you who 
are still young will know before very 
long.” 





Superman Bumps Off Big Brother 


I Killed Stalin. 
By Sterling Noel. 
Farrar, Straus. 281 pp. $3.00. 


LET’s LEAP FORWARD. This is May 
1959. For nine months we have been 
in a shooting war with Soviet Russia. 
Washington, like eight other A- 
bombed U.S. cities, is in bad shape, 
to say the least. And the man who 
started it all, Stalin, is dead. 

The guy who did it, the guy who 
shot the old man with a Mauser 
(silencer attached) at 3:38 p.m. on 
August 18, 1958, from atop one of 
the watchtowers surrounding the Red 
Tsar’s new summer place in the 
Crimea, is resting from his labors, 
closely guarded from the wrath of 
the totalitarian world, on an un- 
named Pacific island. With him is 
Dottie, the girl he almost threw out 
of a Newark-bound train back in 
1956, when she seemed to be in the 
way of his bloody and mysterious 
mission. But Dottie, having fallen in 
love with him, had patiently awaited 
his return, while he, on orders of 
Bureau X, the top-secret intelligence 


outfit, went out to assassinate the , 


Reviewed by 
Gunther Stuhlmann 


man in the Kremlin. And this is his 
story, released for the first time. 
Alexis Ivanovich Bodine, the as- 
sassin, born in Brooklyn in 1921 of a 
Bolshevik father, with an MA from 
Columbia and a scar on his fore- 
head, a “born killer’—as Sterling 
Noel, the author, puts it—has, in- 
deed, quite a yarn to spin. And the 
more he spins, the more he makes 
Dick Tracy look like a suburban 
amateur and James Cagney a 
friendly Santa Claus. He blows up 
factories and trains, “arranges” 
automobile accidents, throws Commie 
agents out of hotel windows, takes a 
submarine to Archangel, becomes a 
colonel in the MVD, talks to Beria, 
and finally, is almost hit by a Russian 
A-bomb dropped on Turkey to liqui- 
date him. He is, in short, just the 
man Hollywood is looking for. And 
if the State Department does not 
snatch him up right away, we shall 
probably meet him at the cool Bijou. 
Stalin, by the way, is still alive. 
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GOING STRONG 


“THE BROTHERS 
COMMUNAZYI’” 


Parallel quotations prove 
that Nazis and Communists 
are brothers under the 
skin. Students and union 
inembers have found it in- 
valuable. 


10 for 25 cents 100 for $2 








SWEE-TOUCH-NEE TEA 


in decorated tin trunks and tea 
begs satisfies the mest discriminet- 
Ing palate, for sale at all grocers 
and delicatessens and also at 185 
Division Street, New York City. 


CONSOLIDATED TEA COMPANY 


185 Division Street 
New York 2, New York 








THEATER PARTIES 


All trade unions and fra- 
ternal organizations are re- 
quested when planning the- 
ater parties to do so through 
Bernard Feinman, Manager of 
THe New Leaver Theatrical 
Department. Phone ALgon- 
quin 5-884. Tue New Leaver 
Theatrical Department, 7 East 
15th St., N.Y.C. 








READ 


Answer Please ! 


Questions for Communists 
by Stephen Naft 


Completely new and 
revised third edition 


If you are tired of hear- 
ing Communists and fellow- 
travelers shooting off their 
mouths, this pamphlet is 
just the thing to help you 
cut short their blather. It’s 
dynamite! 


25c per copy 
3 for 50c 


Tue New Leaver 
7 East 15th St. 
New York 3, N. Y. 
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Finds ‘The New Leader’ 
‘Rich Source of Thinking’ 


I am enclosing a check for one year’s renewal 
of my subscription. 

THe New Leaver is a welcome weekly 
visitor at our house, and by far the richest 
source of interesting and intelligent radical 
thinking. 

Here’s hoping THE New Leaver becomes a 
widely-read as well as a well-read magazine. 
New York City Exit RosENBLATT 


Takes Issue with Ernst 
On ‘Communist Eleven’ 


No one will quarrel with Morris Ernst’s 
truism [“Supreme Court Expands Concept of 
‘Clear and Present Danger,’ ” THe New LEADER, 
July 2] that we have nothing to fear from the 
“open clash of wits, ideas or advocacy.” It is 
submitted, however, that this does not apply to 
Communism as a movement. 

The first branch of the Communist move- 
ment is the “advocacy and teaching” part, 
which seeks to make converts to its philosophy. 
Fundamentally, this teaching conveys the idea 
that any means justify whatever ends the move- 
ment seeks to establish, and that unconsti- 
tutional means are absolutely essential to bring 
about this change in the established order. The 
second part of the movement is the “actionist” 
phase, directed from here and abroad, which 
by means of espionage, inciting to riot, civil 
disobedience, rioting, assassination, demorali- 
zation of the armed forces, and other acts long 
recognized as criminal, seeks to set the stage 
for the forcible taking of power. This picture, 
coupled with the fact of increasing Communist 
territorial domination and expansion, is what 
must be understood before we can discuss with 
any sense the “Communist Eleven” trial. Also, 
it must be realized that the Communist move- 
ment is a tightly knit and highly “disciplined 
organization with a large dedicated” following. 

If one does not follow this closely, one falls 
into Mr. Ernst’s syllogistic trap of the analogy 
of Communism with the planning of a robbery 


in which no overt act in furtherance of the ulti- 
mate crime has as yet been committed. Practi- 
cally speaking, the only “criminals” who plan 
crimes and who do not commit overt criminal 
acts are the ladies of the luncheon club who 
plan bank robberies and promptly forget about 
them after the last rubber of bridge. Indeed, 
it is the opinion of Mr. Justice Jackson, which 
Mr. Ernst praises, that raises the doubt as to 
the necessity of proving the commission of 
overt acts in cases involving conspiracy. More- 
over, the crux of the case and its importance 
does not lie in this smokescreen about overt 
acts, the commission of which was more than 
adequately proved at the trial. 

Mr. Ernst makes two other points, and I be- 
lieve it is here that he falls into the most seri- 
ous error. He suggests that the “clear and pre- 
sent danger” test be scrapped and that the 
standard, “Is there time to call the police?”, 
which he says is much more objective, be 
adopted. The question immediately suggests 
itself: Who is to determine whether there is or 
is not time to call the police? Indeed, does 
not the asking of this question answer itself? 
Why should the standard be pushed so far 
that it may even be too late to answer the 
question? Reframing the standard to be applied 
does not alter the problem one iota. After sug- 
gesting that the standard be substituted as 
above indicated, Mr. Ernst then suggests that 
only secret advocacy be outlawed. Why will the 
opportunity or time to call the police be any 
greater or less if the advocacy is open or secret? 
If there is a threat, it isn’t the manner of its 
advocacy that is dangerous; what is being said 
and proposed is dangerous in view of the 
factual surrounding circumstances. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. BernarD M. RIFKIN 


Author Charges He Was 
Misquoted by Reviewer 


I must confess to being annoyed by John 
Franklin Bardin’s review of Carlos Beuf’s The 
Innocence of Pastor Miiller in THe New 
LeapEeR of June 11—partly because I do not 
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enjoy being misquoted and misrepresented, and 
also because I was sorry to see the reviewer 
miss completely the point of a book I liked 
well enough to write an introduction for. 

By omitting several words from the passage 
he quoted from me, Mr. Bardin distorted my 
meaning. His quote: 

“Mr. Beuf wrote his story with the con- 
viction in mind that our world today puts 
too much trust in the analytic approach, to 


the end that we tend to see human beings 
as ... an intermingling of good and evil.” 


What I wrote: 


“It is apparent that Mr. Beuf wrote his 
story with the conviction in mind that our 
world today puts too much trust in the 
analytic approach, to the end that we tend 
to see human beings broken up into their 
component parts, which are, of course, an 
intermingling of good and evil. He is wish- 
ing, I think, that we might recapture some 
of the unity that goes with simple, un- 
analytic vision, that we might see people 
as the extraordinary blending of conflicting 
qualities that they are.” 


One would suppose, from Mr. Bardin’s ren- 
dering, that I was refusing to accept the very 
condition of human nature I was at pains to 
emphasize. 

The Innocence of Pastor Miiller was not in- 
tended to carry any political implications. I 
suggest that Mr. Bardin re-read the _intro- 
duction with a little more care. 

New York City J. Donatp ApAMs 


J. Donald Adams claims that he was “mis- 
quoted” and “misrepresented,” and says that 
he was “sorry to see the reviewer miss com- 
pletely the point” of Carlos Beuf’s The Inno- 
cence of Pastor Miiller. 

I used a standard method of quotation and 
I did not intend to alter meaning. The second 
sentence, which I did not quote, pleads for a 
“simple, unanalytic vision, that we might see 
people as the extraordinary blending of con- 
flicting qualities that they are.” I am at a loss 
to understand how this furthers Mr. Adams’s 
meaning, since I see little difference in the re- 
sult of his so-called “analytic approach” that 
breaks people up into component parts, good 
and evil, and his “unanalytic vision” that shows 
people as a blending of conflicting qualities. 
If one is aware of a blend of conflicts, logical- 
ly, one must be indebted to some degree to 
analysis. Personally, and as a critic, I place my 
faith in the powers of reason and analysis. 

My analysis of Mr. Beuf’s clumsy fable re- 
sulted in my opinion that Mr. Adams had not 
explained its point. I think Mr. Beuf intended 
Pastor Miiller’s “innocence” ironically, and 
meant to demonstrate that such “innocence” is 
only disguised quietism. Any fable that deals 
with Germany before Hitler, and includes 
diplomacy and the fall of chancellories in its 
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Tue New LEapeR welcomes readers’ comment, 
regardless of point of view. For space reasons, 
however, we prefer letters under 300 words. 


action, can hardly be considered without politi- 
cal significance. Since I considered Mr. Adams’s 
introduction misleading, it was my duty to the 
reader to warn him that its author had com- 
pletely missed the point. 

New York City JouHN FRANKLIN BarpIN 


A Southern Comment 
On ‘Cicero’ Editorial 

Please don’t be baffled by the Cicero affair 
{THe New Leaver, July 23]. Stay right with 
it till it baffles you no more. 

Meanwhile, please be prepared on the prob- 
lem of the children of the aboriginal Indians 
in the schools of the more recent Negro arri- 
vals, as, for instance, in Craven or Onslow 
Counties of North Carolina. Then perhaps— 
but surely not till then—you might invade 
some of our more delicate problems with your 
headlong assurance. 

This may well be the right track for work- 
ing out the problem and the right time for 
taking it. Best of luck. 


Pawley’s Island, S. C. T. P. CHANDLER 
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EDITORIAL 


Of Pickpockets... 


Harpy had the President’s signature on the amended 
Defense Production Act dried than prices, as Representa- 
tive Javits predicted, started to go “wherever they want.” 
Chrysler “unofficially” announced a 9.5 per cent price in- 
crease on its automobiles, pork chops and roasts rose be- 
tween 3 and 9 cents a pound, the Wage Stabilization 
Board said it would permit new cost-of-living wage in- 
creases, and the whole inflation carrousel warmed up for 
a new giddy whirl. 

The President, describing the Act as “the worst” he 
had ever appended his name to, signed it with great reluc- 
tance. A veto, he explained, would have terminated emer- 
gency powers involving production that were “relatively 
adequate.” But the Butler-Hope amendment—which elim- 
inates beef-slaughter quotas and “thus encourages . . . 
black markets”—and the Capehart amendment—which 
lets business make the same percentage of profit it re- 
ceived before the Korean War—remain. In addition, the 
Federal Reserve Board has amended Regulation W to 
lengthen instalment credit terms in some cases from 15 
to 18 months and in others from 30 to 36 months. This 
fall, the pinch will really hurt. 

The lobbies and their party, the Republican-Dixiecrat 
coalition, are the sole beneficiaries of this pickpocket bill. 
Rather, the lobbies have won rewards that will shortly 
become tangible dollars; but what their Dixiegop trans- 
mission belts expect to reap is not yet clear. Aside from 
the few legislators who may have sold their influence in 
one form or another, the bulk of the coalition risk politi- 
cal consequences at home when their constituents—who 
have until 1952 to suffer—realize how shamelessly they 
have been bilked. But then, as wags have so often sug- 
gested, perhaps the GOP really is motivated by a defeat- 
compulsion. As for the Dixiecrats, they seem to have 
learned nothing since 1948—how could they, when they 
have learned so little since 1°64? 


... And Empty Heads 


We had not intended to discuss U.S. politics, but the 
failure of an irresponsible Congress to curb inflation in- 
vites comment on the sorry shape of our political parties. 
Mr. Truman’s, for example, though theoretically on the 
side of the angels in this matter, split at the seams in 
large part because the Administration did not fight hard 
or sagaciously enough. Senate Majority Leader McFar- 
land, like his ill-fated predecessor Scott Lucas, showed 
little stomach for battle, and virtually no House leader 
demonstrated a serious desire for inflation controls. Char- 
acteristically, the people responded with vigor when, some 


weeks ago, Mr. Truman and others appealed to them in 
more or less dramatic terms; but thereafter, the Admin. 
istration settled down to routine maneuvering that could 
not shake the lobby-leeches from Congress. 

While business and politics go on as usual, the cold. 
hot war takes unexpected turns in Indo-China, Iran, 
Egypt, Berlin, Kaesong and Moscow. Senators Taft, Cape. 
hart and Wiley may try to exorcise Communism with the 
magic words, “free enterprise,” but sensible capitalists 
such as Bernard Baruch discovered back in World War | 
that the entrepreneurs are least free and most dangerous 
when left entirely to their own devices. “Freedom” then 
becomes license to loot the nation’s larder and deprive 
the people of the sinews of survival. The GOP’s own sur- 
vival, at any rate, might well depend on a good shot of 
Baruchism. 


Korea's Birthday 


WHEN THE REPUBLIC OF KorEA marks its third birth- 
day on August 15, the event will scarcely occasion re- 
joicing. A people that has suffered as have the Koreans 
can find little reason for celebration, and friends of Korea 
will not derive satisfaction from contemplating her mis- 
ery. In the sound and fury of war, few realize that Korea, 
with its earth almost entirely laid waste and millions of 
its citizens rendered homeless, is one of the most tragic 
victims ever preyed upon by the gods of war. Korea could 
be a preview of things to come, and in that unhappy 
land, therefore, as John Donne long ago suggested, the 
bell tolls for us all. 

The very founding of the Korean Republic was a 
tragedy, for it was and is a truncated state whose estab- 
lishment was forced upon the people by a ruthless neigh- 
bor even then bent on their destruction: In prohibiting 
the United Nations from holding free elections in North 
Korea in 1947, the Soviet Union made unification impos- 
sible, formal partition inevitable, and war just a matter 
of time. From this, in fact, it was but a step to the calcu- 
lated aggression upon South Korea on June 25, 1950— 
an aggression all the more dishonorable (but all the more 
necessary to Communism) because, in Paul Hoffman’s 
words, the Republic had by then become a “bastion of 
democracy in Asia.” 

The UN rose to Korea’s defense, and not incidentally 
its own, and for this we ought to be thankful—a Munich 
could have been perpetrated instead. Our forces hurled 
back the foe and disrupted his timetable of world con- 
quest—this gave us time to gird ourselves against the 
larger danger. Now the enemy sues for a truce—and this 
fact betrays a weakness that the free world can hence- 
forth exploit in the interests of real peace. But all these 
gains were bought for the rest of us very nearly over the 
dead body of Korea—and this we should never forget. 

What of Korea’s future? 

However one views it, it is bleak. Yet we can begin 
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to improve it. Our negotiators at Kaesong are taking the 
first step; their insistence upon honorable truce terms, 
in the face of Communist trickery and deception, may yet 
lay the foundation for a better Korea. But we must go 
further, and project even now the kind of Korea we, and 
the Koreans, would like to see: A land united and free, a 
country rich and fruitful, a people at work and at peace. 
lf, instead of making speeches, the statesmen of the free 
yorld unveiled a program for Korea’s rehabilitation, that 
might give the Koreans cause to dance in the streets on 
August 15. It might also, come to think of it, preclude 
exploitation of this anniversary by the Communists for 
the purpose of announcing some new “peace” proposal 
of their own. 


In Brief: 


No JOURNAL would be happier than this to see Ralph 
Bunche employed in sonie high diplomatic post by the 
U.S. We have long been among his fronf-line rooters, for 
we believe that his talents are all too rare in this country. 
Yet we look aghast at those who propose him as Ambas- 
sador to Russia on the theory that, as freshman Senator 
Blair Moody put it, he “would be a living refutation to 
Communist racial propaganda against the United States.” 
We have not queried Dr. Bunche to elicit his reaction to 
this, but we would be willing to wager that, whether or 
not he would accept the post in Moscow, he would con- 
_ such arguments as Senator Moody’s to be in ugly 
taste. In our anxiety to get off the hook, we are willing to 
uwse—use is exactly the word—the Negro for all he’s 
worth; but we are still unwilling to do the really decent 
thing, and that is, to eliminate the cause of our anxiety: 
racial discrimination and segregation. Neither America 
nor the free world will be saved by hiding behind a 
Negro’s visage. Send Dr. Bunche to Moscow by all means, 
if he is thought qualified—but let us not insult him, and 
ourselves, by exercising discrimination in reverse. 

t+, #38 

PRESIDENT TRUMAN has recently tried to discipline 
the most able Senator of his party, Paul H. Douglas, by 
ignoring the Senator’s nominations for federal judge- 
ships in Illinois. The Senator chose to fight, and his own 
choices for the posts were endorsed by state and mu- 
nicipal bar associations; it now looks as if Mr. Truman 
will have to back down. The only result has been to con- 
frm once more Mr. Douglas’s resolute independence, and 





to remind the country again that, in Mr. Truman’s eyes, 
arty “loyalty” is more important than conscientiousness 
or ability. The Senator from Illinois has wandered off 
the reservation on Asian policy; he has pleaded for econ- 
omy; he has, with Senator Fulbright, bucked the Presi- 
dent on the RFC issue. In each of these cases, his 
independence may well have served the public good. 
Whose good Mr. Truman’s petulance will serve is an- 
other question. 


August 13, 1951 
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